THE GREAT SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS
passive as ever; but a new ideology in men's brains
had broken the fetters and had made possible the use
of new productive forces and the formation of new con-
ditions of production. The best proof of this is that in
1810, more than twenty years after the revolution, there
were in use in France but two hundred steam engines,
taxes paid to the government. He protected the tenants in case of an attack
by an enemy, he administered justice, his was the police ; as for cultural
achievements, like the building and upkeep of public roads or schools,
nobody thought of asking for it. But no peasant paid taxes to the king.
In the course of time, however, things had changed. Of the feudal
system there remained a mere facade, behind which the reality had crumbled.
Feudalism had been first and foremost a military organisation and a system
of government. Now the state had taken over the government as well
as the military concerns, and raised very high taxes in order to be able to
maintain a standing army. The nobility and the clergy being exempt,
these taxes had to be paid by the middle class and by the peasants. The
peasants, however, -who in former days had been well aware of the reasons
why they paid dues to their lords, were now utterly unable to understand
why they should pay such exorbitant taxes to the state*
As for the workmen, wages had constantly fallen since the sixteenth
century, whereas the prices of bread and of most commodities had as con-
tinuously risen. From the time of Henry IV up to Napoleon, though the
costs of the most necessary means of subsistence were but 40 per cent of
what they were at the end of the nineteenth century, the actual value of
wages was not even the third part of what it was later. The French workman
in town as well as in the country was badly housed, badly dressed and badly
fed; he was scarcely in a position to eat meat three times a year.
The reason for this unlucky change was, in the first place, the extra-
ordinary growth of French population, with which the production of goods
had been unable to keep pace; and secondly, the devaluation of money
after the discovery of America. Yet nobody was aware of these causes.
What everybody saw and felt was the misery of the people, the privileges
and the mismanagement of the higher classes. Both, privileges and mis-
management roused the middle and lower classes to fury, and they rose
against them. These were the causes of the French Revolution.
The German peasants in the eighteenth century were, in every respect,
more miserable than the French; they were still serfs, whereas tbe French
peasants were free landowners ; yet they made no revolution.
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